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PROGRESS OF REFORM IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Tose of our subscribers who read the closing numbers of 
the last year’s Journal, will remember that we there called the 
attention of the Boston school committee and citizens to a 
breach of one of the plainest and most important provisions, 
on the subject of public instruction, to be found in the statute 
book; and that we also set forth some of the mischievous 
consequences resulting from the non-observance of this plain 
statutory requisition. ‘The law of 1826, ch. 143, $ 5, made it 
the duty of the school committee of each town in the State 
‘to satisfy themselves, by personal examination, or otherwise,” 
of every teacher’s “literary qualifications and capacity for the 
government of schools.” But when this provision was reénact- 
ed, in the Revised Statutes, the words “or otherwise’’ were 
omitted. 'The law, therefore, as it stood after the Revised 
Statutes were enacted, made it the express duty of all com- 
mittees to ascertain the “literary qualifications,” &c., of all 
teachers, by “ personal examination.” The previous allowance 
of some other mode, besides that of “‘ personal examination,” and 
the subsequent omission or retraction of that allowance, would 
seem to exclude all ground of doubt or cavil as to the inten- 
tion of the Legislature. Yet, from November, 1835, when the 
Revised Statutes were enacted, to February, 1846, —a period 
of more than ten years, —the school committee of Boston went 
on, making not only all the occasional, but all the annual ap- 
pointments of teachers, without any such examination, either 
in substance or form, as the law explicitly requires. During 
the first year of the existence of the Board of Education, — 
which was the second year after the enactment of the Revised 
Statutes, it was ascertained that the law was not strictly com- 
plied with in more than one half of all the towns in the State. 
In the Report submitted to the Board for that and subsequent 
years, the mischiefs of this non-observance were earnestly set 
forth, and school committees soon became convinced of the rea- 
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sonableness of the requisition, or they yielded to the authority of 
the law. T'eachers were examined ; that examination has been 
growing more and more rigid and thorough every year ; and this 
is by no means the least of the causes which have contributed 
so much to the advancement of the country schools. What may 
have been the actual results of the non-examination of teachers, 
in the city of Boston, we forbear to inquire ; but it cannot be 
improper to state, as a reason for a future observance of the 
law, that we have known a case where members of the school 
committee of another town recommended one of their teachers 
to the Boston school committee, for the purpose of getting rid 
of him. 

At the first meeting, (January 13,) of the school committee 
of this city, for 1846, this important subject was brought to 
their notice. A resolve was submitted by George S. Hillard, 
Esq., providing “that it shall be the duty of the school com- 
mittee, in all future elections of teachers, to ascertain, by per- 
sonal examination, the literary qualifications of the candidates, 
according to the laws of the Commonwealth, and that such 
examination be public.” 

This resolve was referred to a committee, of which George 
T. Curtis, Esq., was chairman, “to consider and report upon 
the best manner of carrying the requisitions of the law into 
effect.” 

At a subsequent meeting, (January 20th,) Mr. Curtis, as 
chairman of the committee, submitted a very interesting and 
able report, showing, both by analogy to the proceedings of le- 
gislative bodies, and by the obvious meaning of the law itself, 
that all the appointments of teachers, in the Boston schools, for 
ten years past, had been illegal. The report goes further, and 
argues in the most convincing manner, that even if the law did 
not require a ‘personal examination” of teachers, yet sound 
policy and a proper regard for the responsibleness of the teach- 
er’s station, and for the welfare of the children committed to 
his care, would demand the adoption of the measure proposed. 
We quote a forcible passage from this part of the report. 


“ Your committee are also convinced that, even if this law were not found in 
the statute book, it would be highly expedient to discontinue the usage which 
has prevailed here in the selection of teachers. The practice of personal solici- 
tation for office, by application to the members of the school committee in 
private, and the personal exhibition of testimonials and certificates, is a degrada- 
tion to which men of the honorable and important profession of teachers ought 
not to be subjected, by the usages of any community. The sensitive man may 
naturally shrink from such a publication of his professional qualifications. The 
proud man may feel that he is reduced to beg as a favor that which free suf- 
frage ought to bestow upon him without such solicitation, if those who hold the 
power of suffrage would but test his claims in a more direct manner. The 
independent man may feel that he is made dependent on a state of opinion 
which is governed by many other influences than a sound knowledge of his 
deserts. Any one of these temperaments may, in many candidates, be united 
with the highest capacities for usefulness ; and it is a poor policy to narrow the 
“ange of choice to those who are willing to do what some men would not do, to 
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attain a situation in any of our schools, All men, in every profession, who are 
seeking to fill a public situation of trust and emolument in that profession, will 
come to the candidacy with more self-respect, with more elevated feelings and 
higher purposes, in proportion as the canvass is placed upon the footing of a 
manly, open and public competition upon the real points of qualification and 
capacity. The profession of a schoolmaster ought to be no exception to the 
general application of this remark ; and it is in fact a profession which presents, 
more than most others, facilities for testing by personal and efficient examina- 
tion the merits and talents of the individual. It is highly important to elevate 
the character of this profession; to make its members feel that they are to 
attain desirable situations, not by personal canvass of the members of public 
boards, not by relying on certificates granted here with one motive and there 
with another, but by the possession of real acquirement and the power to impart 
it, and by the readiness at all times to afford the best evidence of such posses- 
sion which the case admits and requires. Above all, let the community place 
itself in such relations to this profession, that its best members will feel that 
they are to reach its best places through no process incompatible with the 
dignity of a gentleman and the purity of a scholar.” 


Appended to the report was a series of resolutions, prescribing 
an outline of the manner in which the examination should be 
conducted. ‘These resolutions, after being somewhat modified, 
were finally adopted, in the form in which they are given 
below. , 

The adoption of the report was opposed in the committee, 
but this opposition only furnished additional opportunities for 
exhibiting more fully the intrinsic merits of the case. 

On the expediency and propriety of a “ personal examina- 
tion” of all candidates, rather than sending them round from 
door to door to beg preferment, — thus at once requiring what 
a sensitive and delicate mind would with reluctance submit to, 
and at the same time furnishing the best of opportunities for 
intriguers and managers to operate privately upon the com- 
mittee, or any member of the committee whom they dared to 
approach with sinister or sordid motives, — Mr. Hillard made 
the following excellent observations, which we copy from the 
Daily Advertiser : — 


“ Mr. Hillard remarked, in substance, that he introduced the resolution in 
order to bring the debate which had begun, within the rules of order. He was 
of opinion, however, that the requisitions of the law could be met in no other 
way than that pointed out by the resolution. Many arguinents, which had been 
used, were, strictly speaking, such as would be pertinent only in a legislative 
assembly, which had before it the question of passing the law. The law was 
plain and positive. It required the school committee, as a body, and not 
merely the individual members, to ascertain the literary qualifications of the 
teachers, and their capacity for government, by ‘ personal examination.’ If the 
law were impossible to be executed, it should be repealed or modified, not set 
aside by a forced construction. If it could not be carried out to its full extent, 
some effort might be made to comply with its provisions. It was urged that it 
was not possible to learn, by ‘personal examination,’ a teacher’s capacity for 
the government of schools. He could not assent to this position, so broadly laid 
down. A teacher’s capacity to govern a school was in some measure written 
upon his forehead, audible in his tones of voice, and visible in his gestures and 
movements. Were eight or ten teachers before the committee for some hours, 
undergoing an examination, a very shrewd guess might be given as to their 
relative capacity for governing a school. There were, perhaps, practical diffi- 
culties in the change proposed. It was a matter for serious and deliberate 
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consideration. At first blush, these difficulties did not appear insuperable. A 
sub-committee might conduct the examination in public. The candidates 
might draw up written answers to printed questions, prepare essays, give dem- 
onstrations upon the black-board, &e. Such examinations were common in 
many parts of Europe.* There were objections to the present system. Candi- 
dates were now compelled to circumnavigate the committee on what might be 
called a voyage of solicitation; to put themselves into the attitude of suppliants, 
and to beg votes from door to door, spreading open their credentials and making 
_ proclamation of their merits. This was galling to a sensitive nature. 

here was a sense of degradation in it. The high-spirited, the well-instructed, 
the experienced teacher, — those whom we most want, — shrunk from this dis- 
tasteful ordeal. Modest merit was repelled, and incompetency was embold- 
ened. He knew a teacher of distinguished excellence who had determined 
never to apply for a school in Boston, while this humiliating process was to be 
gone through with. He had no objection to have the whole subject submitted 
to a committee. He wanted the intelligent and deliberate action of the com- 
mittee upon it.” 


On the legal obligation of the committee to adopt the method 
of ‘ personal examination,” Edward G. Loring, Esq., made an 
argument which was so cogent and convincing, as to silence 
opposition ; and, in the form given below, the resolutions were 
adopted without a count. 


“1. Whenever a master for the first time is to be elected in any of the 
Public Schools, the Secretary shall give public notice thereof, in such news- 
papers and for such length of time as the Board may by its order direct; and 
the notice shall specify that the Board will receive applications for the office, 
until a day to be named therein. 

“2, All applications for such office shal! be made in writing, and shall be 
lodged with the Secretary, together with any written evidence of qualification 
which the candidate may wish to present, on or before the day fixed in the 
notice above mentioned. 

“3, At the meeting of the Board holden next after the expiration of the 
notice above mentioned, all the applications and written evidence shall be 
taken from the Secretary’s files and referred to a sub-committee, to be com- 
posed of the sub-committee of the school in which the vacancy exists, and the 
members from the two wards numerically nearest to the ward in which the 
school is located, and they shall have interviews with the applicants, and make 
personal examination and inquiries as to their qualifications; the examining 


“committee to consist of seven, and any vacancies to be filled by the chair. 


“4. At the meeting appointed for the examination, the sub-committees shall 
examine the candidates according to the directions of the statute, and always 
with reference to the office that is then to be filled; and none but members of 
this Board, the examining committee, and the candidate under examination, 
shall be present. 

“5. In case of vacancies in the Latin and English High Schools, the sub- 
committees shall consist of the sub-committees of these schools, respectively, 
and two other members of this Board, to be chosen by ballot. 

“6. The sub-committee shall report to the Board, at some subsequent 
meeting, the names of all the applicants, and whether they are graduates of any 
college, and if so, when graduated ; and if not graduates, how and where edu- 
cated, and what has been their employment, and the names of the persons 
recommending them, severally, with their opinion of their qualifications, sev- 
erally ; and the Board shall then proceed to a choice by ballot.” 


We have now the pleasure to announce to all teachers, 
whether far or near, who are willing to be judged according 
to their merits, that when a vacancy shall hereafter exist in the 


* ng an extended argument on thie point, see Common School Journal, Vol. IV. pp- 
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Boston schools, they can enter the list of competition with a 
vastly greater security, than has ever before existed, that a 
decision will be made on the merits of the case they present.* 





HOW TO DO GOOD, 


Tue duties of life are not all of the great and exciting sort. 
There are many duties belonging to every day; but there are 
few days in which one is called to mighty efforts or heroic 
sacrifices. I am persuaded that most of us are better prepared 
for great emergencies, than for the exigencies of the passing 
hour. Paradox as this is, it is tenable, and may be illustrated 
by palpable instances. There are many men who would, 
without the hesitation of an instant, plunge into the sea to 
rescue a drowning child, but who, the very next hour, would 
break an engagement, or sneer at an awkward servant, or frown 
unjustly on an amiable wife. 

Life is made up of these little things. According to the 
character of household words, looks, and trivial actions, is the 
true temper of our virtue. Hence there are many men re- 
puted good, and as the world goes, really so, who belie in do- 
mestic life the promise of their holiday and Sunday demeanor. 
Great in the large assembly, they are little at the fireside. 
Leaders, perhaps, of public benevolence, they plead for univer- 
sal love, as the saving principle of the social compact; yet, 
when they are among their dependants, they are peevish, mo- 
rose, severe, or in some other way constantly sinning against 
the law of kindness. 

Why do you begin to do good so far off? This is a ruling 
error. Begin at the centre and work outwards. If you do not 
love your wife, do not pretend to such love for the people of 
the antipodes. If you let some family grudge, some pecca- 
dillo, some undesirable gesture, sour your visage toward a sister 
or a daughter, pray cease to preach beneficence on the large 
scale. ; 

What do you mean by “doing good”? _Is it not increasing 
human happiness? Very well. But whose happiness? Not 


* The regulations, as originally reported by the committee, provided for an 
examination of all the masters, without exception. On motion of the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, such a change was made, as to include only the cases of ‘an election 
of a master for the first time.” It seems, therefore, that the law of the State is 
not to be observed in regard to the existing masters ; and that, should any mas- 
ter hereafter be elected, “ for the first time,” without an examination, he would 
be exempted from one ever afterwards, — the law being so construed as to make 
one violation a ground for all future violations, however numerous. We should 
suppose that any high-minded master, who feels able to undergo an examination, 
would regard this special exemption as an indignity. Besides, it oe | affect 
them pecuniarily, for there is not a single master in the Boston schools, who 
could now maintain an action in a court of law, for the recovery of his salary 
Undergoing an examination, and receiving a certificate of qualification, are, in 
law, a condition precedent, indispensable to be proved in an action by a school 
teacher, to recover a salary. 
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the happiness of A, B, or C, in the planet Saturn, but that of 
fellow terrestrials ; not of the millions you never see, so much 
as that of the hundreds or scores whom you see every day. 
Begin to make people happy. It is a good work, — it is the 
best work. Begin, not next door, but within your own door ; 
with your next neighbor, — whether relative, servant, or supe- 
rior. Account the man you meet the man you are to bless. 
Give him such things as you have. ‘How can I make him 
or her happier?” ‘This is the question. If a dollar will do it, 
give the dollar. If advice will do it, give advice. If chastise- 
ment will do it, give chastisement. If a look, a smile, or warm 
pressure of the hand, or a tear will do it, give the look, smile, 
hand, or tear. But never forget that the happiness of our 
world is a mountain of golden sands, and that it is your part 
to cast some contributory atom almost every moment. 

[ would hope that such suggestions, however hackneyed, 
will not be without their influence 


‘On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


In a season of great reverses and real suffering in the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing world, there is occasion for the lux- 
ury of doing good. The happiest mechanic I ever knew was 
a hatter, who had grown rich, and who felt himself thereby 
exalted only in this sense, that his responsibility as a steward 
was increased. It was sacred wealth, 

“ For God, who gave the riches, gave the heart 
To sanctify the whole, by giving part.” 

The poorest man may lessen his neighbor’s load. He who 
has no gold, may give what gold cannot purchase. If religion 
does not make men who profess it more ready to render others 
happy, it isa pretence. We are to be judged at the last by 
this rule. The inquiry is to be especially concerning our con- 
duct toward the sick, the prisoner, the pauper, and the for- 
eiguer. The neighbor whom we are to love is our‘next door 
neighbor ; — that is, the man that falls in our way. The Sa- 
maritan knew this. It was but a small pittance he gave; the 
poorest among us may go and do likewise. Do not allow a 
townsman, or a stranger, or even an emigrant, to suffer for lack 
of your endeavors. It will cost you little, but it will be 
much to him. 


“’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught, 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense, yet on the heart 
Of him who thought to die unmourned ’twill fall 
Like choizest music.’’— Selected. 
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{For the Common School Journal. ] 
DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


No. III. 


A coop school must provide for the education of the faculties, 
If man was placed in the world by a wise and intelligent Crea- 
tor, we might expect to find the world fitted to man, and man 
to the world. ‘This is in fact what we do find, —a correspond- 
ence of man’s faculties with man’s circumstances and wants. 
Now, the educator can create nothing ; he can add nothing new 
to the child. His whole province is limited, and his whole aim 
should be directed to the exercise or training of the faculties ; 
to lead them to a right and full apprehension of this correspon- 
dence between the material and the spiritual, — the world with- 
in and the world without ; —in a word, to teach children the 
laws of the Creator, and induce them to obey those laws. 

This is the great business of education. It is not, I am 
aware, what many have in view, in all their solicitude, and talk, 
and action, on this subject. Many, a great majority even, only 
desire to give children the means of getting money, securing a 
high place, or a comfortable living in the world. But true ed- 
ucation has a greater, higher, holier aim. It is bringing out, 
producing men, who may know God, and enjoy him fully and 
forever. ‘To do this, the educator must carry the faculties to 
the highest perfection of strength and maturity. Without 
this, a child will not understand all he might of the laws of 
God, or see so clearly, or feel so powerfully, the motives to obey 
them. In connection with this training, the teacher must im- 
part instruction on all the great pricciples of philosophy and 
duty, and lead his pupils to that knowledge which will make 
them both most useful and most happy in life. 

In a good school, all the faculties will be trained, — the whole 
man will be cultivated, physical, intellectual, and moral. If 
either part is neglected, the educator is laboring to produce a 
monster ; and the more laborious and successful he is, the more 
monstrous will be his production. If he cultivates the intellect 
only, he produces but one third of aman. Such, unfortunate- 
ly, are the productions to which the labors of the schoolroom, 
and the ambition of the educator, have been hitherto chiefly 
directed. If the physical and intellectual faculties alone are 
cultivated, we produce, as far as we can, two thirds of a man. 
If we carry on, simultaneously, the education of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties, then we shall develop, in just 
proportion and harmony, the best exhibition we can of the sub- 
lime and beautiful in humanity, —the original likeness of the 
Creator, — ‘‘God’s idea of man,” — when he “made all things 
and pronounced them good.’ These are the productions that 
we should strive to work out in the laboratory of the school- 
room; and for these glorious purposes, ample provision should 
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be made. In the location, structure, and finish, of the building ; 
in the form and position of the seats, and of all the fixtures, 
strict regard should be had to the principles of physiology, and 
the healthful exercise of all the physical powers. If possible, 
there should be connected with the schoolhouse an extensive 
play-ground, fitted up with simple apparatus for running, leap- 
ing, vaulting, and balancing, and suited to both sexes. I say 
both sexes ; for no false notions of delicacy or refinement should 
debar our daughters from the benefit of participating in these 
amusements. I deprecate the influence of any opinion, senti- 
ment, or fashion, which should make us more anxious to render 
our daughters fair, delicate, and refined, than to render them 
healthy and vigorous. And these exercises, as well as the pos- 
ture and attitude of pupils in the schoolroom, whether studying 
or reciting, should be subject to the teacher’s supervision and 
control. 

I pass to something which relates more directly to the intel- 
lectual character of the schoolroom. In a good school, particu- 
lar attention will be paid, especially in the early stages of edu- 
cation, to the training of the perceptive powers, — the senses of 
seeing and hearing, —and also to the voice. This would be 
better adapted to the capacity of children, and vastly more use- 
ful than much that is now forced upon their attention, but 
which they do not understand. Let children be taught to 
judge of the height and depth, length, breadth, and distance, of 
objects ; their size, weight, form, and color ; to draw the out- 
lines of maps, and to sketch the forms of objects. ‘This would 
be infinitely better, in our infant and primary schools, than 
reading, or rather attempting to read, books which they do not 
understand. ‘The voice should be trained, and for this purpose 
as well as for higher ones, music should be introduced into the 
school. Who is there that is not pleased with the “ concord 
of sweet sounds;” with good reading and speaking? Now, 
these depend, in part, upon the character of the voice, — its 
smoothness and sweetness, its compass and strength? The 
voice, like the other powers, may be improved by exercise ; 
and why should it not be done? Many other reasons may he 
assigned in behalf of music. It may be made to relieve the 
schoolroom of its asperities and listlessness, to soothe passion, 
to induce kind feelings, and promote the cause of morality. 
This subject is now under experiment in some parts of the 
Commonwealth, with hopeful prospect of success. Reading, 
writing, orthography, grammar, arithmetic, and geography, are 
matters of course in every school. If they are not knowledge 
itself, they are the means and instruments of knowledge ; and 
no school can be good in which these do not hold a prominent 
place, and are not well taught. 

But there are other subjects appropriate to the schoolroom, 
and which the advanced character of the age, and the wants 
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of the rising generation require to be admitted there. Among 
these may be mentioned accounts, the higher branches of math- 
ematics, natural history, natural philosophy, in its various 
branches, physiology, the science of the human mind, and 
human duty, or mental and moral philosophy, political 
economy, republican institutions, human rights, the art of 
conversation, and the power of abstraction and concentration. 
Of these I can speak only very briefly. The utility and 
importance of most of them are sufficiently obvious to need 
no comment. ‘They possess the double recommendation of 
practical utility and power to exercise the full strength of the 
faculties. What is more deserving our regard or pursuit; and 
what will better reward it? Mathematics, whether exercising 
many faculties or few, justly claims a high place in the order 
of school exercises. Fixedness of attention and great care are 
necessary even to moderate success in them. ‘The study of 
them must beget habits of mental concentration and accuracy, 
which are attainments of great value. Not a little of the disa- 
greement and contradiction among men, and of the discrepancies 
of human testimony, arises from the want of a power of accu- 
rate observation and statement. ‘'T'wo persons witness the same 
occurrence. They are called into court to give evidence. But 
they have heard or seen with degrees of attention so differ- 
ent, that you would think they were testifying about different 
transactions. 'Their concentrativeness and power of observa- 
tion should have been better cultivated in their early education. 
From the nature of our political institutions, young men are 
called to take a part in their management, almost as soon as 
they leave the schoolroom. ‘To say nothing of personal con- 
siderations, do not the peace of the community, the safety of 
our institutions, and the prosperity of the country, demand that 
they be early made acquainted with republican rights and du- 
ties? 'T'o be ushered into life without this knowledge, is to 
embark on the ocean ignorant of navigation, and at the risk, 
every moment, of making shipwreck. If not self-evident, is it 
not a truth which needs no labored demonstration, that before 
growing into citizenship they should know something of its 
obligations and privileges? Wayland’s Political Economy, 
Sullivan’s Political Class Book, and Story on the Constitution, 
should certainly be found among our school class books. 
Anatomy and physiology, also, have a claim to a place among 
school studies. Some acquaintance with these sciences, even 
though it should be slight, would greatly multiply the chances 
of extended life and increased usefulness. I do not say, if 
young people could look into the mechanism of their own 
frames as into a transparency, and could see exactly the relation 
and dependence of every part, the bones, the muscles, the 
nerves, the arteries, and the veins, and thus have ocular demon- 
stration of the derangement caused to the system by aping @ 
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foolish fashion ; by over-action on the one hand, or indolence 
on the other; by indulgence, or excess, or exposure ;—I do 
not say, that, if they could have ocular demonstration of all 
this, there would be no trespasses on the natural laws ; that 
headaches and catarrhs, coughs and fevers, dyspepsias and con- 
sumptions, as well as all bad marriages, and sickly or foolish 
children, would be unheard of ; but I do say that there would 
‘e reason to hope that these evils would be very much less 
; mmon than they now are. How little are our young people 
aught, and how little do they know, of the laws of their own 
physical constitution, and of the proper means of self-preserva- 
tion, when they leave, [ will not say the Common School only, 
but our higher seminaries! And in consequence of their igno- 
rance, into how many foolish and dangerous excesses do they 
run! Speaking of the almost entire neglect of these subjects, 
which has obtained in time past, in our schools and higher sem- 
inaries, a distinguished scholar and philanthropist once said to 
me, ‘When I left college, I knew no more of the laws and 
principles by which my own physical nature should be ‘Tegu- 
lated, than a horse.” Surely it cannot be doing less service to 
a boy or a girl to teach him or her how he may avoid a head- 
ache, dyspepsia, or the consumption, than how to cast per cent- 
age, thrum the keys of a piano, calculate an eclipse, or count 
the stamens and pistils of a flower. 

The art of composition we sometimes attempt to teach in our 
schools, and it is well. But who has ever heard of the art of 
conversation as a school study? and yet it is the more important 
of the two. We all have many more occasions to speak than 
to write. And what a bungling, humdrum business some do 
make of it! Why did they not learn to talk at school? This 
art may be taught in connection with the ordinary recitation 
exercises, provided it does not degenerate into mere memoriz- 
ing ; or we may make it a distinct exercise, giving out a sub- 
ject as for composition, and then it may assume the form of a 
debate. In some Prussian schools, I am told, they spend one or 
two hours every day in this exercise. And there is great wis- 
dom in the regulation. How clumsy and awkward are many 
children and young persons, in telling a story, making a 
simple statement, or giving directions to an inquiring traveller! 
And almost equally valuable with the art of telling a story well 
is the power of listening well to one that is told. The value 
of a habit of attention is hardly to be estimated. That teacher 
has wrought a good work fora pupil who has taught him to 
be a good LISTENER. 

But valuable as knowledge is, there is one thing more valua- 
ble. It is correct feeling and correct acting ;—— sound morality. 
It is vastly more important that children should be trained to 
feel right, and to act right, than to think profoundly and reason 
clearly. Is this doubted? Both parts of the statement are 
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susceptible of demonstration. What makes a man unhappy? 
An undisciplined moral nature. ‘This is the great source of his 
trouble. What makes him a troublesome member of society ? 
What is the cause of incendiarism, and lynchings, and riots, 
and mobs, in the land? ‘The moral faculty, the heart of the 
community, is unsound. We more need, for the public weal, 
good men than Great men. In a good school, therefore, pro- 
vision will be made for the cultivation of the moral nature. 

It has been the capital fault in our schools, that education 
has been so much a work of training the understanding, to the 
neglect of the heart. No truth is more satisfactorily made out, 
than that the intellect may be cultivated and improved, while 
the heart is made no better. I know that great pains have 
been taken to show, from the records of courts and penitentia- 
ries, that intellectual cultivation is a great auxiliary to public 
virtue. I have little doubt that the case can be fairly made 
out. The advantage, however, must be chiefly attributable to 
the indirect training of the moral nature; and it actually falls 
very much short of what has been supposed, and very much 
short of what might have been secured, by a judicious training 
of the whole moral nature. 

In 1834, a motion was brought forward in the British Parlia- 
ment, by Mr. Roebuck of Bath, for a committee to inquire into 
the means of establishing a system of national education. The 
notorious William Cobbett, then member of Parliament, opposed 
the motion on the ground that, for the last thirty years, since 
the Lancasterian schools had been founded, and other means had 
been in operation for advancing education, “the morals of the 
people had not been at all improved, but had rather grown 
worse ; that education only served to raise the masses above 
their condition, without mending their manners or improving 
their habits; that the fathers of the last generation made better 
servants, better laborers, and better men than their sons of the 
present; while licentiousness, debauchery, drunkenness, and 
crime of every sort, were greater now than then.” ‘The friends 
of the measure and of education were obliged, in the main, to 
admit the facts, and could only reply by saying that population 
had increased, and with it the means and facilities, and tempta- 
tions, of crime; that mere knowledge was not education ; and 
that education had not been directed to her high and legit- 
imate purpose, or secured the amount of good in her power to 
effect. Let education do what she may do, and she will be 
found the efficient and fast friend of virtue. On this subject 
we have very good school books, as Suilivan’s Moral Class 
Book, Wayland’s Moral Science, &c.; which, in my apprehen- 
sion, scholars would better be studying than be perpetually 
conjugating:and declining their verbs and nouns, or working 
out curious and intricate problems in algebra. In our public 
schools this matter ought not to be left to the caprice of parents 
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or of children, but it should be made a part of the regular 
course of prescribed study for all the scholars. This the public 
weal demands ; and a school cannot be in the highest sense 
good without it. 





I SEE THEE STILL. 
BY C. SPRAGUE. 


I sex thee still; 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
Thou comest in the morning light; 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old; 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet vote is in my ear;— 
In every scene to memory dear 
I see thee still. 


1 see thee still 
In every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bound, 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 
Sweet sister, thou didst cull for me; 
This book was thine; here thou didst read ; 
This picture, ah! yes, here, indeed, 

I see thee still. 


I see thee still ; 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat ; 
Here was thy favorite fireside seat ; 
This was thy chamber, — here, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here, on this bed, thou last didst lie ; 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die. 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold; 
As then I saw thee, pale and cold, 

I see thee still. 


I see thee still; 
Thou art not in the grave confined, — 
Death cannot chain the immortal mind; 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
But goodness dies not in the dust: 
There, O my sister, ‘tis not thee 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone; 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 
To seé thee still. 


OR eRe 





ADVERTISEMENT. — Mr. Starling respecktfully caution his pat- 
terns and the publick that he is a going to teach a scool in this 
town in the branches of learning and the scolars will find there 
own books as will be well used except them that plays hookey 
will be licked with the strap, —8 cuts for a big boy, and 5 cuts 
for a little one. For further infarmation, inquire of Mr. Prass 
the sope biler whose darter gut her edication as above. 

N. b. — Wanted a plaice to board with washing and a bed all 
to hisself. Esen Staruine, Jun. 

Balt. Sat. Visiter. 
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[From the Boston Cultivator. ] 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


My Friends, — and as such I address you, —let me socially 
commend to you the language of Carlyle, as he spake to the 
great heart of humanity: “ It is not because of their low toils 
that I plead for the poor; we must all toil, and the struggle 
with the dense brain is of all labor the most consuming. For 
the laboring poor, hungry and athirst, there are food and 
drink, — for the weary and heavy laden the heavens send sleep 
the deepest and sweetest. No; as a laborer I mourn not for 
him, but I do mourn that the lamp of his soul should go out,— 
that no bright visions should visit him, and that his mind, 
through the whole of life, should be filled with two great 
spectres, fear and indignation. O! that one man should die ig- 
norant, who had a capacity for knowledge, ought to make us 
all weep.” ‘The common idea was, and, to much extent, still 
prevails, that no man needs any other education than will fit 
him for labor. But his claim for an education springs from his 
nature, and not his calling. He is to be educated because God 
made him for this high purpose, and not that he is a sort of 
labor-saving machine, fit only to move stones about the earth. 
He is not a mere animal of muscles and work. He has close 
and tender connections with his neighbors, and the race, and 
his God. 

He is a father, husband, son, friend, patriot, Christian. He 
has a home, a country, and a church. And is such a being, so 
nobly and fearfully related, to be educated only for a trade ? 
Yes, says the spirit of the age, an education will only make 
him discontented with his lot. And now, friend, you who 
have closely and sincerely followed the writer of these ideas, 
let me inquire of you, what is this spirit, this character of the 
age? Is it educational? Is it devotional? No; it is me- 
chanical. Do we not live to make great things, rather than 
great, because they are good, men? Do we not place too 
much value on the work, and too little on the workman? Is 
it not an age of railroads, steamboats, and legislation? Do you 
wish to see the spirit of the age embodied, and at a glance, — 
as you sit in the railroad car, carried through the air, like an 
arrow to the target, at the rate of forty miles the hour, look 
into the field and see the free horse, throwing his heels into the 
air, leaving a fire horse yoked in his stead! Look at the 
sailor, on the wings of steam ; see how he flies over the ocean, 
and rides the billows as a tamed horse! We live rather to 
perfect the outward machinery of life, than for educating and 
ennobling any inward living principle. We worship the bel- 
lows-blower of life’s anthem, and not the organist. 


Simeon ButrerrFie.p. 
Curtsea, Oct. 6, 1845. 
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A COMMON MISTAKE EXPOSED. 


Ir will be found that the ripest knowledge is best qualified 
to instruct the most complete ignorance. It is a common mis- 
take to suppose that those who know little, suffice to inform 
those who know less; that the master, who is but a stage be- 
fore the pupil, can, as well as another, show him the way ; nay, 
that there may even be an advantage in the near approach be- 
tween the minds of teacher and of taught; since the recollec- 
tion of recent difficulties, and the vividness of fresh acquisition, 
give to the one a more living interest in the progress of the 
other. Of all educational errors, this is one of the gravest. 
The approximation required between the mind of the teacher 
and of the taught, is not that of common ignorance, but of 
mutual sympathy; not a partnership in narrowness of under- 
standing, but that thorough insight of the one into the other, 
that orderly analysis of the tangled skein of thought, that pa- 
tient and masterly skill in developing conception after concep- 
tion, with a constant view to a remote result, which can only 
belong to comprehensive knowledge and prompt affections. 
With whatever accuracy the recently initiated may give out 
his new stores, he will rigidly follow the precise method by 
which he made them his own, and will want that variety and 
fertility of resource, that command of the several paths of ac- 
cess to a truth, which are given by a thorough survey of the 
whole field on which he stands. The instructer needs to have 
a full perception, not merely of the internal contents, but also 
of the external relations, of that which he unfolds. The sense 
of proportion between the different parts and stages of a sub- 
ject, the appreciation of the size and value of every step, the 
foresight of the direction and magnitude of the section that 
remains, are qualities so essential to the teacher, that, without 
them, all instruction is but an insult to the learner’s under- 
standing. And in virtue of these it is, that the most cultivated 


- minds are usually the most patient, most clear, most rationally 


progressive ; most studious of accuracy in details, because not 
impatiently shut up within them as absolutely limiting the 
view, but quietly contemplating them from without in relation 
to the whole. Neglect and depreciation of intellectual minu- 
tie are characteristic of the ill-informed. And above and be- 
yond all the advantages which a higher culture gives in the 
mere system of communicating knowledge, must be placed 
that indefinable and mysterious power which a superior mind 
always puts forth upon an inferior;—that living and life- 
giving action, by which the mental forces are strengthened 
and developed, and a spirit of intelligence is produced far 
transcending in excellence the acquisition of any special ideas. 
In the task of instruction, so lightly assumed, so unworthily 
esteemed, no amount of wisdom would be superfluous and 
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lost; and even the child’s elementary teaching would be best 
conducted, were it possible, by omniscience itself. 

‘he more comprehensive the range of intellectual view, and 
the more minute the perceptions of its parts, the greater will 
be the simplicity of conception, the aptitude for exposition, and 
the directness of access to the open and expectant mind. This 
adaptation to the humblest wants is the peculiar triumph of 
the highest spirit of knowledge. — James Martineau. 





“DESPISE NOT SMALL THINGS.” 


Tue small trees that were set out by your fathers, have 
grown into a fruit-bearing orchard, and yield subsistence to the 
family and the farm stock. ‘The once puny saplings, which, 
in childhood, you assisted to plant about the house, give shelter 
and picturesque beauty to the old homestead. The grape cut- 
ting has become a wide-spreading vine, and yields an annual 
tribute of luscious fruit. The acorn has grown to a towering 
oak. How many of the comforts and pleasures which you 
enjoy, do you owe to the happy circumstance that your parents 
did not despise small things ! 

Our passions and habits, like the oak and the apple-tree, 
have their small beginnings. We may train them to our will, 
and render them subservient to the noblest purposes of life. 
Thus the seeds of useful knowledge, planted in early life, will 
spring up, and give an abundant increase in manhood. Thus, 
too, habits of industry and frugality, established in youth, 
although then often considered small things, are the germs 
of wealth and happiness in riper years. Moral soundness and 
purity will lead to honor and respect; while the habit of 
scrupulously respecting the rights, and promoting the welfare 
of our neighbors, is the surest means of obtaining what we all 
stand in heed of, the kind offices and good will of others. If 
these small things are not regarded while the twig may yet 
be bent, you cannot rationally expect to enjoy the pleasures 
and profits which they yield in maturer life. 

The vegetables must be planted while they are yet small 
things, and they must be nurtured and protected, or they will 
fail to yield the promised food and shelter. The good habits, 
too, must be established in the germ of life, and the passions 
disciplined, if you would realize the parallel of usefulness and 
beauty. The plants may become the property of others, and 
you lose the promised reward of fruit. But your good habits 
and sound principles are exclusively your own. You can 
enjoy the rewards they bring, while you live, and can indulge 
the hope, that your children will be benefited by the influence 
of your example. 

Plant trees and vines, that they may yield you the comforts 
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of life; cultivate the better feelings, and establish good habits, 
in yourself and children, that you may all truly enjoy those 
comforts. 





PLEA FOR THE GAYETY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Tue pretty birds, the merry birds, 
That glance from tree to tree, 

May sing away the livelong day ; — 
Then wherefore may not we ? 


The finny tribes, the happy tribes, 
That throng the deep blue sea, 
May sport away the livelong day ; — 
hen wherefore may not we ? 


Nature’s sweet voice, God’s echoed tone, 
Is full of mirth and glee ; 

Each bird that sings, each blade that springs, 
Is glad ; —then why not we ? 


Yet let us labor to improve 
The powers that God hath given ; 
Thus, when we go from joys below, 
We'll gain the joys of heaven. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


IntRopucTION TO THE Youne Lapres’ Evocutionary Reap- 
ER; containing a Selection of Reading Lessons, together with 
the Rudiments of Elocution, adapted to Female Readers. By 
William and Anna U. Russell, Authors of the above-mentioned 
Reader. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1845. 


Tue Systematic Spetter, Reaper, ano Deriner. Phila- 


delphia: E. C. Biddle. 1845. 


Practica, AriTHMETIC, uniting the Inductive with the Syn- 
thetic Mode of Instruction; also illustrating the Principles of 
Cancellation. For .Schools and Academics. By James B. 
Thomson, A. M., Editor of Day’s School Algebra, Legendre’s 
.Geometry, &c. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1846. 


Tue Mount Vernon Aritametic. Part I. Elementary. 
By Jacob Abbott and Charles E. Abbott. ‘Few rules and a 
great deal of practice; that is the true key to the acquisition 
of knowledge.” New York: Saxton & Miles. Boston: Sax- 
ton & Kelt. 1846. 


Rupiments or THE German Lanouace. — Arranged and 
simplified for beginners. By P. A. Cattanio. Philadelphia. 
Sold for the Author, by C. Heyer, No. 82 Race Street. 1844. 
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